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ness ought to view them with a tolerant eye as their equals, per- 
haps even their superiors, in elementary humanness. 

The man who rises in the system may well acknowledge that 
his obedience to superiors, clocklike regularity, and facility of inhi- 
bition are costing him something precious. Emotionally he is being 
deadened. The world is turning gray. He reacts to fewer things 
and with less intensity. The middle-aged "safe" banker, teacher, 
pastor, with his staid cab-horse gait, the "faithful" bookkeeper, 
foreman, yardmaster, bored by himself and his ilk, sometimes 
avenges himself by a secret fling for the ennui of his respectability. 
He may then learn to be grateful to the sentimental Bohemians 
and rebel artists who have not lost their capacity for pity and 
indignation, to the Shelleys, Whitmans, and Swinburnes, who 
can revive in him the old thrills and restore to the simple experi- 
ences of life their pristine tang. 

Edward Alsworth Ross 

The University of Wisconsin 



Problems of City Government. By L. S. Rowe, Professor of 
Political Science in the University of Pennsylvania. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1908. Pp. 358. 

This publication attempts to cover the field of municipal gov- 
ernment in America in a brief but comprehensive work. The 
avowed purpose is to include in the study not only the structural 
and legal aspects of the problem, but to analyze all social, economic, 
and political forces and to trace their progress and development in 
the evolution of the American city. This purpose has been admira- 
bly achieved for a treatise of such limited proportions. The rela- 
tive emphasis upon the legal, structural, and social phases of the 
problem and the discussion and exposition of the interplay of these 
forces, indicate a broad and scholarly attitude toward the questions 
in hand. 

The problem of municipal government is stated as the task of 
securing a close adjustment between three great actors — political 
ideas, political forms, and political problems. The evolution of 
each of these factors and their interrelation is carefully traced, dis- 
closing their real significance in the solution of present-day ques- 
tions. In the proper adjustment of these factors the emphasis must 
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be placed upon social rather than structural considerations. The 
cumbersome and inefficient system of checks and balances cannot 
take the place of an intelligent public opinion or an aggressive 
civic spirit. Here must be found the dynamic forces and restrain- 
ing influences necessary to a sane and enlightened city government. 
The elements of civic consciousness and the influences affecting it 
are clearly analyzed and discussed. Contentment with home life, 
the traditional tendencies to look upon it as the end of all social 
endeavor, the complete satisfaction in the performance of home 
duties in the face of the grossest neglect of public responsibility 
or even business honor, are suggested among the forces destructive 
of civic consciousness. 

The political consequences of city growth are said to be the 
changed ideals in political theory and their application to modern 
needs. A strong and courageous plea is made for the honest and 
frank discussion of the failure of old ideals and structural forms 
and for the substitution of such theories and institutions as will 
most effectively meet the demands of a modern city. The cen- 
tralization of executive power, the separation of the political from 
the administrative, the creation of an office-holding class, the propo- 
sition that democracy consists in the effectiveness of public control 
rather than in the number of elective officers are all advocated with 
vigor and clearness. 

The treatment of the legal status of cities and their relation to 
the state is unusually accurate and comprehensive for so brief a 
discussion. 

The relation of the cities to their public utilities is said to be the 
greatest problem in city government, and more than a third of the 
work is devoted to the consideration of this question. A brief ex- 
position is made of the legal relation of the public-service com- 
panies to the government and the legal problems involved. The 
Philadelphia gas situation is discussed in detail and statistics and 
other material from the National Civic Federation's report upon 
public utilities are examined. Street railways in Germany are taken 
up and the various phases of municipal and private ownership are 
compared. The author seems to favor municipal ownership where 
possible, on the ground that the greatest cause of municipal cor- 
ruption is thereby removed and that it results in giving more atten- 
tion to the social aspects of public service. 
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The final chapter is devoted to considering the value of foreign 
experience in the fields of municipal ownership. This experience 
should teach us, it is said, the danger of trying to make public- 
service activities a source of revenue instead of making its prime 
purpose the service of society; it should teach us that short fran- 
chises to public-service companies prevent their proper extension 
and equipment while long franchises are obviously incompatible 
with the public's interest, and finally that any attempt at adequate 
public control establishes hostile relations between the interests of 
the city and those of the public-service company. Again an appeal 
is made for the centralized executive, based upon the experience of 
European cities, the adoption of which will be necessary to an 
efficient system of municipal ownership. Many examples of social 
betterment resulting from public ownership are cited, and it is 
mainly upon this ground that arguments in its favor are based. 

The select bibliography at the close of each chapter evidences 
a discriminating choice of references, though it might be more 
useful if more of the references were to the specific parts of the 
bearing upon the particular chapter, instead of merely to the work 
itself. This lack is partially compensated for, however, by a num- 
ber of footnotes with specific references. 

In no work of such limited space devoted to this subject will 
there be found so wide a field as accurately covered. All good 
suggestions taken from all sources have been adopted. The author's 
contribution is the combination of all the best thought upon the 
subject, treated in a scholarly and scientific manner and from a 
broad social standpoint that is most admirable. The emphasis upon 
the evolutionary aspect of city government, the clear and vigorous 
denunciation of the separation of powers, of the large number of 
elective officers and of the limitations upon home rule, and the 
firm conviction that efficient government means a professional 
office-holding class, permanent tenures of administrative heads, and 
the application of business methods to business propositions, are 
truly characteristic of the author's attitude toward municipal prob- 
lems as it finds expression in his work. 

The method of treatment is at fault in that repetitions of argu- 
ments and ideas are too often found when they might have been 
avoided by a more careful and logical analysis and organization 
of the material, which would have rendered the book more concise 
and clear. It might also be suggested that the devoting of one- 
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third of a book of this nature to the one problem of municipal own- 
ership is disproportionate to the relative importance of the subject. 

Arnold B. Hall 

Northwestern University 



A History of Education before the Middle Ages. By Frank 
Pierrepont Graves, Ph.D., Professor of the History and 
Philosophy of Education in the Ohio State University. 
New York: Macmillan, 1909. Pp. xiv+304. $1.10 net. 

This History of Education before the Middle Ages is written 
with a sociological background and merits, therefore, the notice of 
the sociologist. Professor Graves construes the history of educa- 
tion in terms of social habit and adaptation. He finds that primi- 
tively educational ideas and processes were selected directly from 
those social habits which a group wished to emphasize. This 
tended to make fixed and rigid the forms of the social life. As 
social life grew more complex, however, social habits and tra- 
ditions came into conflict and broke down, emancipating the indi- 
vidual. Thus arose individualism in education, which made social 
progress possible, since "the individual is always the progressive 
factor in social evolution." Moreover, since under such education 
individuals become more and more differentiated, "there is greater 
conflict of habits within the group and more rapid progress is 
possible." 

At every step, therefore, Dr. Graves seeks to correlate the his- 
tory of education with general social history. He begins his sur- 
vey with the educational processes in vogue among savage peoples ; 
then he takes up the educational systems of barbarism and early 
civilization, such as those of Egypt, Babylonia, China, India, and 
Persia. All of these he finds to be non-progressive systems of edu- 
cation. Not until the later history of the Hebrews and the Greeks 
and the Romans do we find the beginnings of individualism in edu- 
cation. Unfortunately, Professor Graves's interesting volume 
stops with the opening of the Middle Ages, and he does not tell 
us when education for social progress begins, or whether it has 
even yet begun. 

Charles A. Ellwood 

The University of Missouri 



